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ernment of towns and the control of commerce was indeed organized, but the principal function of the king's officers was to provide the king with revenue, with labor for public works, and with soldiers for his wars. In other respects they might be the king's councilors, but whether he chose to take their advice or not depended entirely on himself.
To all this the strongest contrast is presented by Achaean society as depicted in the Homeric poems; whereas that society bears in many respects a marked resemblance to what we know of later communities of Western Aryans when they first came into contact with civilizations more elaborate than their own. The Homeric Greeks were already dwellers in cities; but, broadly speaking, each city with the adjacent agricultural territory was an autonomous unit which we may call a state. That state was composed of the free holders of the soil, all of whom carried arms and were liable to be called upon to fight in any wars in which the state might be involved. Each stat^ had its prince or king, ruling by hereditary right, and each prince had a council of chiefs or leading men. When any pronouncement of importance affecting the state at large was to be made, the king arrived at his decision in consultation with his council, and a general gathering of the freemen was assembled to hear the decision. Nor* malty the assembly merely expressed its assent; but if popular opinion was violently outraged the fact would be manifested, and if the king proceeded on his course he did so at his peril. In other word's, though the community of free men had no political initiative, their acquiescence was in effect necessary to the king's policy: the government had to be in reasonable accord with popular opinion.
The same principle worked when states combined for joint action. Although one prince might exercise an ascendency over neighboring princes, there was no large inclusive kingdom, no one with an acknowledged right to dictate to others. When the princes combined to go to war, as for instance against Troy, they chose one of their number for a war-lord; but the whole body of the princes formed a council, and to the opinion of the council the war-lord was obliged to show a great deal of deference. Any offended prince might Tetire altogether, or spoil combined action by sulking in his tent like Achilles; he was under no binding obligation of allegiance. And a? the independence of individual princes was ;an essential part of the structure,of Hellenic society, so also was the status of the free man. If aliiy new departure of policy of a momentous character were in contemplation, the intention was submitted to the whole gathering of the armed free men, not for discussion but to ensure an adequate acquiescence. These peculiar characteristics, the autonomy of the .individual community, and the freedom of the individual person, <&J